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“Like drinking water out of a thimble” was once a caustic 
simile for cigarette-smoking; and Oscar Wilde commented 
that the habit was “exquisite” because it left one so “un- 
satisfied.” Yet all the critics of cigarette-smoking and all 
the propaganda against it were helpless against the indus- 
try’s sustained advertising and merchandising. 

In 1939, U. S. consumption of cigarettes reached a pre- 
war peak of 173 billions. In 1946, consumption will crowd 
400 billions . . . and 500 billions are forecast for the 
years ahead. 

Paper, of course, is as big a factor in the cigarette in- 
dustry as tobacco. It holds the tobacco. It is the packages, 
the revenue stamps, the cartons, the shipping containers, 
the displays, the promotional pieces, the advertisements. It 
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records production, sales, and profits. It provides the sales 
reports, the orders, the invoices. It pays the bills and de- 
livers the annual reports. 

Keeping in step with fast-stepping American industry is 
a constant challenge to us, for as American industry grows, 
so must “Paper Makers to America.” We'll meet that chal- 
lenge, just as Mead merchants will one day meet your every 
need for Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and 
Wheelwright lines. 


* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D « C Black « White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


1846 - ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING - 1946 


THE MEAD CORPORATION «© “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17-Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia - Boston -Chicago- Dayton 
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The Cinderella of the Advertising World 


by WILLIAM BARING-GOULD 


Circulation Promotion Manager, TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


I am going to talk to you about 
Direct Mail—a form of advertising 
we at Time like to call “The Cind- 
erella of the Advertising World.” 


Direct Mail, it seems to us, is a 
much misunderstood advertising me- 
dium. You can use it to do a lot of 
things, but for that matter you can 
use a race horse behind the plough 
and I suppose a surgeon could prob- 
ably use his scalpel to cut down a tree. 
But surgeons have better sense than 
to cut down trees with their operat- 
ing tools and horse lovers have better 
sense than to use Arab stock behind 
the plough. And so, on behalf of the 
other Direct Mail men here, I wish 
I could make the rest of you share 
our conviction that no advertiser can 
get the full benefit of his advertising 
appropriation unless his program in- 
cludes the use of Direct Mail for that 
part of his selling that can be done 
better by Direct Mail than it can in 
any other way. 


Conversely, lest any publication 
representative here should get too ap- 
prehensive that I am going to sug- 
gest it would be a good idea for all 
of you to cancel your magazine ad- 
vertising and spend the money on 
postage stamps, perhaps I had better 
add right now that I don’t think 
many large advertisers can get the full 
benefit of Direct Mail unless their 
Direct Mail is an integrated part of a 
well-rounded advertising program. 


In other words, I am not here to 
speak for Direct Mail against space 
advertising, any more than I am here 
to speak for space advertising against 


Direct Mail. 


In our own company we believe that 
both kinds of advertising are essential 
—and I plead for a better under- 
standing between the practitioners of 
the two kinds because, in the long 
run, the entire advertising profession 
and the entire publishing business will 
succeed or fail in proportion as you 
and I can make advertising profitable 
to the advertiser. And one of the 








Reporter’s Note: We don’t make 
a practice of printing speeches or 
long articles in The Reporter. 
Too many times, in trade journals, 
speeches are space fillers. This 
month we make an exception. Bill 
Baring-Gould made a speech about 
Direct Mail at First District Adver- 
tising Federation of America Con- 
vention in Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, on June 21, 1946. We heard 
that it was a knockout and secured 
a copy through Helen Holby of 
the Federation. We agree with all 
reporters present. It is a knockout. 
One of the best talks yet on Direct 
Mail. Bill modestly disclaims too 
much credit ... saying that it’s 
only his version of the principles 
outlined by Perry Prentice, Nick 
Samstag and others at TIME. 
However, every Direct Mail man 
and woman should profit by read- 
ing this message. More than once. 











very best ways to make space adver- 
tising more profitable is to use Direct 
Mail to personalize the message you 
have broadcast through your news- 
papers and magazines. Just as the 
best way to make your Direct Mail 


profitable is to back it up with publi- 
cation space. 


But if we are going to do that, 
let’s remember that there is such a 
fundamental difference between Di- 
rect Mail and publication space that 
a good publication advertisement will 
almost certainly make a bad letter. 


The Big Difference 


Suppose, for example, I now con- 
fess to you that I was born in Min- 
neapolis, a city chiefly famous for a 
flour whose advertising slogan is 
“Eventually, Why Not Now ?”’—yjust 
as another midwestern city is chiefly 
noted for the slogan: ‘““The Beer That 
Made Milwaukee Famous’’—and the 
eastern city of Newark is known as 
the home of that life insurance com- 
pany which has “The Strength of 
Gibralter.” 





I don’t think many companies have 
ever developed advertising slogans 
any better than those. ‘They are 
wonderful copy, but it is copy which 
belongs in publication advertising. It 
is the kind of thing you simply cannot 
say in a letter. Let’s be serious. Let’s 
just imagine a letter beginning “Dear 
Miss Jones—eventually, why not 
now ?’’—or one beginning “Dear Mr. 
Jones—I am Schlitz the beer that 
made Milwaukee famous’’—or one 
beginning “Dear Mr. Brown—I have 
the strength of Gibralter.” 


When you are advertising to reg- 
ister how big you are, how good 
you are, how strong you are, then the 
only place for your message is in pub- 
lication advertising. But when you 
want to make an important prospect 
realize what your service or your 
product can mean to him personally, 
then it is time for you to begin think- 
ing about Direct Mail, too, by way of 
reinforced coverage to carry your mes- 
sage quite literally home to the pros- 
pects you are most interested in 
reaching. 


And that is probably the first thing 
to remember about Direct Mail. 
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~ YOU CAN'T 
ALWAYS RIDE 















Sales coast along with the greatest of ease as long as demand exceeds supply. 
When that situation changes, though, the outfit that does the hardest pedaling and the best steering 
will go the farthest. Smart printers help customers maintain their speed and hold fast to their han- 
dle bars, ready for the shocks ahead. The preparation of big advertising is one reason today’s de- 
mand so far exceeds the supply of printing papers. And why Champion is working so hard to in- 


crease their output of all their grades . .. coated and uncoated book for letterpress and offset, 





envelope, tablet writing, high finish package wrap, business papers, cover, papeterie and specials. ‘ 


=e Viywer AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


eo of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . .. 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT + BOSTON + ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCNM 
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Direct Mail is Not Cheap 


Another thing I notice about peo- 
ple who talk to me about Direct Mail 
is that they all talk about it as a 
cheap way to advertise. “They start 
off by saying “Our client doesn’t 
want to spend very much money so 
perhaps he’d better do some Direct 
Mail.” 


Direct Mail is not a cheap form of 
advertising. You can buy a page in 
Life or in The Saturday Evening Post 
for something like $3.06 or $2.65 a 
thousand. You can buy a page in the 
New York Times for less than $5.00 
a page per thousand. But if you are 
going to use Direct Mail you can’t 
possibly get off with a cost of less 
than $20 a thousand and your cost is 
much more likely to run $40 or even 
$60 a thousand these days. So Direct 
Mail is not a cheap form of advertis- 
ing. It is a very expensive form of 
advertising, and it has to be restricted 
to very special people. 


This impression that Direct Mail 
is a cheap form of advertising is 
partly the fault of us Direct Mail 
men. In order to develop business 
we have stressed the fact that Direct 
Mail is one form-of advertising in 
which you never need to spend $100 
until you have first made a test with 
$50 and made sure you got $60 back 
—with the result that by the time 
anyone starts spending real money for 
Direct Mail he at least has a very 
good idea just what his returns are 
going to be. 


Don’t get me wrong. I think one 
of the fine things about Direct Mail 
is that it is one form of advertising 
about which it is comparatively hard 
to kid yourself. If Time mails a mil- 
lion letters, and doesn’t get back the 
subscriptions that we should get from 
a million letters, it is very difficult 
for me to kid my bosses into believ- 
ing that I have somehow or other done 
Time a lot of good by sending out a 
million letters that flopped. 


But the tragic result of being able 
to know in advance what your im- 
mediate returns from Direct Mail will 
be is that Direct Mail, more than 
any other form of advertising, is judg- 
ed by immediate and tangible results. 
And I am pretty sure that by judg- 
ing Direct Mail by tangible results, 
many advertisers are cutting them- 
selves off from the greatest benefit they 
could possibly hope to derive from Di- 
rect Mail. 
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For example, the high cost of get- 
ting mew subscriptions by Direct Mail 
is the very reason why so few pub- 
lications are now relying principally 
on Direct Mail for their subscription 
circulation. But the paradox is this: 
without a single exception, those mag- 
azines which produce a circulation in- 
come for their publishers—those mag- 
azines which could continue to stay 
in business even if they carried not 
a single line of advertising—all rely 
on Direct Mail to get and hold their 
subscribers. 





And here is another paradox for 
you: even if we in Time Inc's Circu- 
lation Department did not contribute 
a nickel to Time or Life or Fortune 
we would still use Direct Mail selling 
—and so, I suspect, would the pro- 
motion men over at Reader’s Digest 
and Esquire and National Geographic, 
even if they contributed nothing <o 
their publishers. 


It may sound like sacrilege to you 
to hear a Direct Mail man say that 
the immediate results he obtains from 
his Direct Mail are only half of his 
battle. But this has been the basis of 
Time’s Direct Mail promotion for 
many years—simply because we look 
on Direct Mail not only as a result- 
ful and profitable means of adver- 
tising but also as a means of estab- 
lishing a unique and lasting and al- 
most personal relationship with our 
customers. 


Once again, please don’t get me 
wrong. I am not trying to tell you 
that a/l Direct Mail will result in 
such long term benefits. My hunch 
is that in Direct Mail you can take 
the cash or you can take the credit 
or you can take a little of both. If 
you decide to take the cash and to 
look on Direct Mail as a cheap way 
of getting immediate returns, then you 
have no one to blame but yourself if 
you have nothing to show for your 
Direct Mail expenditures after your 
immediate returns stop coming in. 


—— 


Perhaps that is a particularly im- 
portant fact to remember today when 
almost anyone can get really extra- 
ordinary returns from even the most 
mediocre kind of Direct Mail. We're 
in a seller’s market, as all of us know 
so well—but let’s not forget that the 
most astute business executives are 
pretty well agreed that we'll see the 
end of that seller’s market by the 
spring of next year. 


In other words, it isn’t so much 
THAT you use Direct Mail that 


counts, the thing that counts is HOW 
you use Direct Mail. 


A few months ago we ran a letter 
trom the publisher in Time about 
“Time Style.” That letter contained 
the line: “Time's Editors get mad at 
tiie very idea that there is such a thing 
as Tame style.” Well, Time’s pro- 
motion people get just as mad at the 
idea that there is any such thing as a 
magic formula for writing a good 
Time letter—or a good letter for 
any other product under the sun, 
for that matter. 


But that doesn’t mean we haven't 
built up a philosophy of letter writ- 
ing and hit upon certain principles 
which we believe are sound. 


For example, we hold that a let- 
ter should be a letter—a communica- 
tion from me to you, unlike the news- 
paper or magazine’ advertisement 
which is a message from.me to you 
and you and you. And even though 
one of our letters may be going to 
several million Americans we try very 
hard to make sure each and every one 
of these people feels that the letter 
he receives from Time was written 
for him especially. 


Tests we have made in the past 
show that we would actually increase 
the returns from our new subscriber 
mailings by making them look like 
mass mailings. In fact, six or seven 
vears ago we almost deliberately in- 
sulted our prospects by sending our 
letters on a No. + grade pink bond 
paper precessed in purple ink, and if 
the ink smudged, so much the better. 
Obviously, the reason that effort pull- 
ed better on the cheap bond with the 
cheap printing is that a lot of people 
who got it said to themselves: “If 
Time is cutting corners so on this 
invitation we must be getting a lot 
for our money.” Although we know 
we could probably increase our im- 
mediate returns by going back to that 
cheap paper, we never send out a let- 
ter now on anything but No. | sulph- 
ite bond because we want to start 
our relations with our subscribers, 
not on a note of chiseling and corner 
cutting, but on a note of mutual re- 
spect. For that same reason you will 
never find the signature of a Time 
letter printed in black simply because 
it would save the cost of a_ plate 
which would reproduce that signa- 
ture in a facsimile of fountain pen 


ink. 
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The Common Bond 


We also think the most important 
thing to do right in the first para- 
graph of a letter is not to shout 
“bargain” at the prospect, but to try 
to establish the fact that we have 
some special right to follow him into 
his home or office. 


I sometimes think this is the one 
most important thing to keep in mind 
when writing a piece of Direct Mail. 
For consider how often we Direct 
Mail advertisers must envy you radio 
advertisers and you newspaper and 
magazine men. I’m _ listening to 
George Burns and Gracie Allen on 
my radio, and the next thing I know 
Bill Goodwin is selling me coffee. I 
pick up the New Yorker for a little 
restful reading and before I am half 
way through “The Talk of the 
Town” I somehow find myself read- 
ing about the 1947 Studebaker. Burns 
and Allen have paved the way for 
Bill Goodwin’s coffee commercial, just 
as the editors of the New Yorker 
have primed the pump for Stude- 
baker’s messdge. But look at our 
little piece of Direct Mail. ‘There 
it sits on our prospect’s desk, sand- 
wiched in between a bill from Bloom- 
ingdale’s and a letter from Aunt 
Minnie. What kind of editorial sup- 
port is that? 


That’s why it’s so important to 
back up your Direct Mail with radio 
and publication advertising: if your 
prospect has heard your name before, 
the chances are immeasurably better 
that he will say to himself, “let’s see 
what this outfit has to say to me’— 
and open your letter instead of throw- 
ing it into the wastebasket. 


But it will do you no good to have 
him open your letter unless you can 
catch his interest right at the begin- 
ning of that letter. That is why 
it is so important for Direct Mail to 
establish a common bond between the 
reader and the advertiser right in the 
first paragraph of the letter. 


How do we at Time go about es- 
tablishing this common bond? 


If we are writing to a teacher, for 
example, we may begin with some- 
thing to the effect that both of us 
are working on a tremendous educa- 
tional problem in trying to help Ameri- 
cans understand the changing world 
around them. And then there was 
the letter Perry Prentice sent to 
clergymen when he was our circula- 
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tion manager. ‘Reverend Sir,” it be- 
gan, “Time’s Editor, Time’s Manag- 
ing Editor, Time’s Religious Editor 
and Time's General Manager are all 
sons of ministers. And so am I.” 


These are special groups, of course, 
while most of our new subscriber 
mailings go to people about whose 
professions or businesses we know 
nothing. But we do know that no 
one is going to become a subscriber to 
Time who is not interested in the 
“historic events of these never to be 
forgotten times.” So in the letters we 
send to people like these we try to 
find our common interest in the 
news itself—to be interesting about 
the news of the months to come, 
the news our prospects will be 
able to follow and understand bet- 
ter if they accept our invitation to 
subscribe to Time. Almost every one 
of these letters talks for about 60% 
of its length entirely about the news. 
Then about 30% of the letter talks 
about Time. And only about 10% 


or less is devoted to getting action. 


This, in general, is the kind of 
letter we have found most successful 
for Time. I hope no one will think 
that any of Time's promotion people 
can simply sit down and write a let- 
ter and say arbitrarily, “this will do a 
great job for Time.” 


The only way we can be sure we 
have a good letter is to send it out 
to a representative list and then sit 
back and see how many order cards 
our prospects send in. So when Time 
is planning to mail several million 
pieces of Direct Mail we test very 
carefully as many as eight or ten, or 
even twelve letters. Recently, for 
example, we tested nine letters—spent 
about $740 to send each of them to 
16,000 readers. Saleswise is the test, 
the best of these letters brought in 222 
Time subscriptions at $5 apiece, a 
take of $1,110, while the worst let- 
ter, again saleswise, brought in only 
148 Time subscriptions or $740—just 
paid for the cost of the mailing. 
You might think that having deter- 
mined which of these nine _ letters 
would pull the most orders for us 
we would just go ahead and mail 
that letter broadside. We did noth- 
ing of the kind. 


The best way to explain why is to 
tell you something that happened 
when we ran off the Circulation Let- 
ter Sweepstakes a few years ago. 
Many of you probably remember 


something about this mailing, but for 
those who don’t let me describe it 
quickly by saying that we offered a 
prize of $500 to anyone who could 
place seven of our letters in the order 
of their effectiveness before we tested 
them. 


Among those who entered this con- 
test was an advertising executive in 
Chicago, who sent a letter along with 
his entry blank in which he said: 
“The kind of bet I would like to 
make with you is that I can write 
a letter that would outpull any of 
your seven letters.” 


Here is an excerpt from our re- 
ply: 

“We are not taking you up on your bet 
because we are pretty sure you could write 
a letter that would outpull any of the 
seven you have read. So could we—if all 
we wanted to do was get a higher per- 
centage of returns. But getting people to 
try Time is only part of our job. 


“The other factor we keep constantly in 
mind is the 90-odd per cent of our pros- 
pects who will not subscribe as a result 
of our efforts in any given mailing. We 
are completely sold on the necessity of 
leaving an impression of integrity and 
seriousness with these people, most of 
whom we expect to become Time sub- 
scribers at one time or another. We are 
quite sure that, reaching these people as 
we do year after year with our mailings, 
these efforts have a cumulative effect 
which, first, directly influences many new 
subscriptions we get—and, second, raises 
the renewal rate of our new subscriptions 
after we get them.” 


That is why we decided not to mail 
broadside the letter we knew would 
pull the most orders for Time. In 
the opinion of all of us in the Circula- 
tion Department another letter that 
had pulled slightly below the best 
letter—but only slightly below it— 
would do a far better long range sell- 
ing job for Time in terms of creating 
prestige and respect for our service. 
That was the letter we sent out that 
year on Time. 


Two Purposes for Direct Mail 


I hope we have established two 
things: first, that Time’s letters to get 
new subscribers are aimed not only at 
immediate results but also at the 
people who do not order this time 
but will order some day—and second, 
that because of this method of promo- 
tion the customers Time does get are 
not people who have been stampeded 
into buying but people who are so 
well sold by the time they do sub- 
scribe that they stay customers and 
renew their subscriptions again and 
again. 
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Your copy is perfection—far better than our score. 


No last minute changes to throw us in the rough. 


You make our job so easy—we yearn for something 


tough. Four color process—or mornings on the 





green. We'll choose the former—it keeps our 


minds serene. 


FOR CLARITY, COLOR AND CONSISTENT QUALITY 


HAYNES LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 


1140 East-West Highway Silver Spring, Maryland 











Another important result of this 
technique of promotion is this: that 
the relationships you create with your 
customers by not exaggerating, by not 
high-pressuring, by making reasonable 
claims, by talking to them like human 
beings and by addressing your appeals 
to those who will order tomorrow as 
well as those who will order today— 
makes these people more than just 
customers. It makes them friends. 


I wonder how many of you know 
that when we were launching Life 
the only advance promotion we gave 
the new magazine before the first 
issue Came out was to write a letter 
to all our Time and Fortune subscrib- 
ers to tell them we were planning a 
new magazine and to ask them if 
they would help us start it by send- 
ing in their subscriptions sight unseen 
to a publication which then did not 
even have a name. At a promotion 
cost of about $40,000 we not only 
signed up seven times as many sub- 
scribers as any other magazine had 
ever been able to start with, but we 
got our subscribers so interested in 
what we were doing that they talked 
the new magazine up to all their 
friends. By the time our first issue 
appeared we could have had a com- 
bined newsstand and subscription cir- 
culation of well over a million. 


Here is another example: when we 
started Time's Air Express Edition 
to Latin America we wrote Time 
subscribers south of the border and 
asked them to tell their friends that 
Time was going to fly down there by 
plane so they could get the news in 
Time as quickly as our U. S. sub- 
scribers got it. “They sold so many 
subscriptions for us that the circula- 
tion of this special edition was up 


30° in only 30 days. 


Before the war we used to make 
it a rule on Fortune to send its sub- 
scribers a very special kind of letter 
at least three times a year—and one 
such letter each year on Life and 
Time. The main fact about these 
letters was that they did not ask the 
recipient to do anything. ‘They did 
not ask him to renew his subscription, 
to pay a bill, to give a Christmas gift, 
to recommend other possible subscrib- 
ers. All they did was to tell each 
subscriber some news about our com- 
pany and thus to make him feel that 
we were interested in him beyond the 
dollars we got out of him. 
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You advertising people may be in- 
terested in hearing that one fall we 
wrote our Life subscribers about how 
interesting the advertising in Life is 
—and that letter pulled over $125,- 
000 worth of subscriptions at a cost 
of only $2,500. 


Another thing we do that is sup- 
posed to be quite unconventional is 
to write our Life subscribers and ask 
them to support Life Camps for un- 
derprivileged children. We think this 
is probably good subscriber relations. 
In the summer of 1939 we thought 
it was also good subscriber relations 
for us to spend $35,000 writing to 
all our subscribers asking them to 
contribute as generously. as they could 
to the American Red Cross. Accord- 
ing to Red Cross National -Head- 
quarters the $35,000 we spent brought 
in over $400,000 in immediate trace- 
able contributions in the return en- 
velopes we enclosed, addressed to local 
Red Cross Chapters all over the 
world. 


Fight vears ago, when it looked 
as though quite a few of our sub- 
scribers planned to come to New York 
for the World’s Fair, we did an- 
other somewhat unconventional thing. 
We wrote our subscribers and said 
we would be very glad to have them 
drop in at our office and pay us a 
visit and would they please let us 
know if they were coming so we could 
plan to receive them. ‘The thing we 
didn’t bargain on that time was that 
133,000 of them would write in for 
guest cards. We had to rent and 
furnish an additional flcor in the 
Time and Life Building to receive 
them in. 


I have given you these sidelights 
on our Direct Mail operations to let 
vou see how we are always trying to 
use our letters as the basis for estab- 
lishing a more personal relationship 
with our subscribers. In other words, 
our whole Direct Mail operation is 
designed not just to sign up as many 
subscribers as we possibly can, but 
to give the basis for a lasting, friendly 
relationship between our company and 
its customers. 


And this brings me at long last 
to the story of Cinderella—the step- 
child that all the family tried to use 
as a maid of all work but who turned 
out to be the only member of the 
family who could go out and make 
friends with Prince Charming. 


1946 FIFTY DIRECT MAIL 
LEADERS CONTEST OPENS 


The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, on July 29th, announced the 
opening of the 1946 Fifty Direct 
Mail Leaders Contest. 


The Contest is open to users (buy- 
ers of advertising), producers (adver- 
tising agencies, printers, etc.), and 
suppliers (paper, envelope, equipment 
manufacturers). Announcements, de- 
tailed information and entry blanks 
have been mailed to all DAIAA mem- 
bers, Reporter readers and thousands 
of others. Entrants are asked to first 
fill out and return entry blank. The 
Association headquarters then will 
furnish Instruction Sheet explaining 
how to prepare standardized entry 
portfolios. . 


Direct .advertising material pro- 
duced between September 1, 1945 and 


August 31, 1946 is eligible. 


Ten plaque awards for special 
merit will be made for—color; con- 
sumer promotion; dealer education; 
effective letters; house organs; indus- 
trial promotion; mail order; producer 
promotion ; showmanship and supplier 
promotion. 


Judging of the 1946 campaigns will 
be under the chairmanship of Henry 
Obermeyer, Assistant Vice President, 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc. General Chairman 
of the Contest is Charles B. Konsel- 
man, DMAA Director, and Adver- 
tising and Public Relations Manager, 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc.. New 
York. Direct all inquiries to the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, 17 
Kast 42nd Street, New York 17 
Ms Bs 


‘ 


SOMETHING IN EACH 
ISSUE 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I am one of your new subscribers, and 
having just finished the third issue (June) 
you have my vote as the liveliest, most 
up-to-date and helpful trade “mag” I 
have ever read. So far there has been 
something in each issue to start a train 
of ideas rolling in my head. 


But your June issue contains an article 
that hit me right between the eyes, be- 
cause I have been looking for something 
like it for weeks. I am referring to your 
article on “Direct Mail for Political Cam- 
paigns.”’ 


Max Rosenfeld, Atlas Duplicating Service 
1301 Widener Bldg., Phila. 7, Penna. 
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Direct Mail 





Visiting Direct Mail men from 
England are getting more numerous. 
The perennially enthusiastic Shaun 
O’Connor from London was around 
these parts for three or four weeks 
and we had several stimulating and 
interesting sessions with him. Charles 
M.C. Symes of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., 
London, visited the office for an over- 
the-desk luncheon and discussion of 
the difficulties of handling Direct 
Mail in England. Latest visitor was 
A. L. Wright of the Brooks Appliance 
Company of London, who is Vice 
President of the British Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. “The worst 
problem in England (after paper) 
seems to be “‘mailing lists.’’ The fall- 
ing bombs somehow found the mailing 
list files. Arthur Chadwick’s plant of 
mailing list directories was completely 
wiped out. Thousands of people had 
to find new homes. It will take years 
and years to get the mailing lists in 
shape even after the paper supply has 
become plentiful. 


Merrit Dement, former partner of 
Homer Buckley in the pioneering 
Buckley Dement Organization, had a 
sad accident on the Fourth of July. 
Mrs. Dement was killed in an auto- 
mobile crash and Merrit is confined 
to a_ hospital but recovering. 
Homer Bucklev, incidentally, is back 
on the job after recuperating from 
an illness in Arizona, 


Speaking of old timers, D. H. 
Ahrend, one of the first proprietors 
of a lettershop in the United States, 
has retired from business and is taking 
life easy at Asheville. His son, Her- 
bert, carries on the family tradition 
in new and enlarged quarters. Wish 
someone would definitely establish 
who started the first Direct Mail 
agency or lettershop in the country. 
A. H. Williams, Homer Buckley, Bill 
Kier, D. H. Ahrend . . . er who? 


Friends of Bob Collier, the letter 
writing man, might like to know that 
he had a rather serious operation 
about a month ago, but seems to be 
coming along very nicely. He'll be 
recuperating for the rest of the sum- 
mer at his home on Kilburne Avenue, 
Tarrytown, New York. Letters from 
his old friends would be welcome. 
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“He's been right so far”... 
.. thought the President, as he listened: 








‘““We’re now running a dozen filing set-ups — for correspondence, 
photographs, purchasing data, personnel, and so on. I figure we 
can improve the system and save money by using these four U.S.E. 


Standardized Envelopes. Let me show you...” 


And show him he did, for each of these five 
divisions of business routine. The President soon 
realized that envelopes are vital to business suc- 
cess... and that U.S.E. envelope recommenda- 


tions are sound — based upon long experience 
and careful research throughout the field. 
This experience — these recommendations — 


have been boiled down and organized in a 
simple work sheet format called the U.S.E. 
Envelope Analyzer Kit. It’s not a catalog — it’s 
a working tool that will help you plan a Mailing, 
or organize a Business System, or Package a 
Product. 

Ask your printer or paper merchant to secure 
a free copy for you... or write to 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


E-9C SPRINGFIE.D 2, MASSACHUSETTS 





1. Correspondence and 
Direct Mail 


2. Financial and Pay Roll 


3. Filing and Intra-Office 
Transportation 


4. Production Routine 


5. Packing and Shipping 





You can’t answer all the questions contained in the U.S.E. Quiz Sheet! ... 
or can you? It’s fun to try — fun to stump your friends. Send for a copy. 


It’s also free. 


U-S-E ENVELOPES 


Your 3-Foldl Business Partner 


po Mailings ah Packaging 


(> 





Systems 








Playing 


POST OFFICE 


As this is written, it seems a fairly 
safe assumption that the Senate will 
pass and send to the President for his 
signature the bill which reduces the 
air mail rate from 8¢ to 5¢. And 
it’s a very good thing, too . . . for 
business organizations certainly can 
capitalize on the time they will save 
through the use of the air mail service. 


Just to make sure that air mail serv- 
ice saves valuable time, the New York 
Sun recently made some very careful 
tests and reported their findings in 
their issue of July 5th. Here are ex- 
cerpts from that report: 


“The Truth About Air Mail Service” 


“Air mail traveled on the average not 
quite twice as fast as ordinary mail in 
a test just concluded by the New York 
Sun with the cooperation of other news- 
papers throughout the United States. Serv- 
ice from the Far West was definitely 
best; air mail from points in the South 
showed the least efficiency. 


“Eighty-two pairs of letters, one air 
and one ordinary, were posted, each pair 
at the same time and same place, in 
cities all over the country, to a business 
address in New York, and their times 
of arrival recorded, the hours between 
mailing and delivery figured. 


. 
“In three instances, the two letters ar- 
rived in the same mail, and in seventeen 
others, the ordinary mail letter arrived 
on the same day as the air mail, although 
in a later delivery. The maximum sav- 
ing in time, which occurred in eleven in- 
stances, was when the ordinary letter 
arrived on the third day after the receipt 
of the air mail. 


“For the Eastern Time Zone, the rough 
averages were thirty hours for air, forty- 
five for ordinary. For the Central Time 
Zone, they were thirty hours for air, 
fifty-seven for ordinary. The percentage 
and saving were the same for the Moun- 
tain Time Zone, with the average hours 
forty-four and eighty-four. For the Pacific 
Time Zone, the hours were forty and one- 
half and 101%. 


“There was no instance of ordinary 
mail beating air mail in, although some 
persons have complained about such hap- 
penings. 


“Some air mail letters from far points 
made markedly better time than those 
from nearer, as one 35% hours from 
Tucson, Ariz., or another the same time 
from Seattle, Wash. One from Pensacola, 
Fla., on the other hand, took 44% hours, 
and one from Madison, Wis., 39. 
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A REGULAR REPORTER FEATURE 





EDWARD 
N. 
MAYER, 
JR. 








“A spokesman for the Post Office here 
declined to say what he would consider 
proper times for mail from the points 
involved on a_ posting-to-delivery basis, 
because the places and hours of ‘mailing, 
different handling times in different cities, 
and times of delivery here would so 
complicate the estimates. For example, 
a letter which arrived here in the evening 
could not be received at a business office 
until the next morning, perhaps adding 
more than twelve hours to its total time. 
Post Offices are ready to provide to busi- 
ness houses and individuals data on clos- 
ing times of mails, and flight and train 
schedules, and the test indicates that 
they are well worth using. 


“It is also true, this spokesman said, 
that on occasions, because of foul weather 
or for other reasons, air mail may be 
sent by rail. Flying weather was gen- 
erally good through the test period, how- 
ever.” 


What with the tests of Helicopter 
Service now being made (by the Post 
Office) in the Los Angeles area, and 
the jet plane deliveries made last 
month in Washington, plus the fact 
that every issue of The Postal Bulle- 
tin lists new air mail routes (both 
domestic and international), it looks 
as if the air mail age has really ar- 
rived. It won’t be long before we 
can expect all letter mail to be trans- 
ported by air... and when that time 
comes maybe mail advertisers will 
have something to cheer about. Maybe 
in these halcvon days of the future, 
3rd _ class mail will get the kind of 
delivery now given ordinary Ist class. 
Anyway, we can’t be shot for hoping. 

* * 


The following from a recent issue 
of The Postal Bulletin should be filed 
for your future use. Pay particular 
attention to paragraphs (d) and (f): 


“Improper Preparation of Reply 
Envelopes Bearing Postage 
Meter Impressions” 


It has come to attention that reply 
envelopes bearing postage meter impres- 
sions are being distributed by the users 
of such meters notwithstanding the en- 
velopes are not prepared in accordance 
with the conditions under which this priv- 
ilege may be exercised. 


The conditions under which permit 
holders may furnish reply envelopes and 
reply cards on which the return postage 
is paid by means of impressions printed 
thereon by their meters are as follows: 


(a) The usual meter impression, in- 
cluding name of Post Office and State, 
date when metered, etc., must be printed 
in the upper right corner of each en- 
velope in the customary place. The im- 
pressions may be printed in single, multi, 
or omni-denomination meters. Space may 
be provided in the upper left corner of 
the address side for the return card of 
the user of the envelope. 


(b) The name and complete address 
of the permit holder, that is, the person 
or concern to whom the envelope is to 
be returned, and the inscription “No 
Postage Stamp Necessary—Postage Has 
Been Prepaid By—” must be printed on 
the envelopes. 


(c) When such cards and envelopes are 
deposited for return to the permit holder, 
they shall be postmarked in the usual 
manner, the postmark appearing over the 
meter impression. 


(d) The number or value of such meter 
impressions must be separately accounted 
for in the statement of mailing, Form 
3602-A, on the day the reply cards and 
envelopes are run through the meter. 
This will eliminate any question with 
regard to the reading of meters as af- 
fected by pieces not presented for mailing 
on the date of preparation. 


(e) It is contemplated that the meter 
impressions on reply cards and envelopes 
used under this arrangement will fully 
prepay the postage at the regular first- 
class rate on the cards or matter enclosed 
in the envelopes if the postage is not 
fully prepaid by the meter impressions, 
rostage due is to be collected upon de- 
livery in the same manner as other short- 
paid matter. This provision will affect 
the revenues of dispatching offices only 
in the same degree as stamped reply 
cards and envelopes now do. 


(f) No refund for meter impressions 
on such printed return cards and envel- 
opes will be made except where an obvi- 
ously incorrect amount of postage may 
have been imprinted in error. 
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(g) Such cards and envelopes are valid 
for postage only when returned to the 
addres§ thereon. If such address is 
changed, the matter shall be held for 
postage. 

* * * 


If you are one of those people who 
receive your mail through a Post Of- 
fice box (and a great many large com- 
panies do just that, for they get bet- 
ter service by picking up their own 
mail than by waiting for the regular 
deliveries), better check up on what’s 
happening to your special delivery 
mail. Postal Laws and Regulations 
have just been amended and now 
read— 

“Special Delivery mail addressed to a 
Post Othce box shall be delivered into 
the box, unless the addressee has given 
written notice that the mail be delivered 
to the residence or place of business. 
Where Special Delivery mail is addressed 
to a street address and the addressee 
usually receives his mail through a Post 
Office box, the mail shall be delivered as 
addressed unless the addressee has given 
a written notice directing delivery into 


the box.” 
* * 


Every time we get all set to let loose 
a blast at the Post Office about bad 
deliveries or some _ other mistake 
they've made, they come through with 
something in the Bulletin that proves 
the top men really are expending their 
energies to make the service better 
for the business mail user. We've 
heard, and passed on to the Depart- 
ment, several complaints about the 
slow return of undeliverable cata- 


logs. Well, it may be true that the 
average government agency does noth- 
ing about complaints. But it’s not 
true about the Post Office. Here’s 
an item from the Bulletin of July 
16th that should make you catalog 
mailers feel good: 


“Improper Treatment of Certain 
Undeliverable Catalogs” 


“Some postmasters are not returning 
undeliverable catalogs promptly when 
they bear the sender’s pledge ‘Return 
Postage Guaranteed.’ In other instances 
postmasters are not sending notices on 
Form 3547 promptly when the catalogs 
bear a request for notice on that form 
in case of removal or incorrect address. 
Mailers frequently request that catalogs 
be held and notice sent of the amount of 
forwarding postage required when the 
addressee has removed and the new ad- 
dress is known. It is important that the 
notices on Form 3547 be sent promptly in 
such cases in order that the forwarding 
postage can be furnished and the cata- 
logs forwarded in time to be of greatest 
value to all concerned. 


“Except when otherwise requested by 
the sender, catalogs which cannot be de- 
livered and which bear the return post- 
age guarantee should be promptly re- 
turned as soon as it is ascertained that 
they are undeliverable. In some cases 
this will mean that the undeliverable 
catalog will be returned and a notice on 
Form 3547 will also be sent to the same 
sender. However, where the sender re- 
quests in connection with Form 3547 that 
the matter be held when the new address 
is known in order that the forwarding 
postage can be furnished, the catalogs 
should not be returned but should be held 


as requested. 


“Some postal employees do not write 
plainly when filling out Form 3547 or 
endorsing returned catalogs to show the 
reason for nondelivery. Sometimes they 
do not send Form 3547 at all, notwith- 
standing the catalogs are undeliverable 
and bear a request for notice on that 
form. 


“Carelessness with regard to the forego- 
ing matters causes loss to mailers and need- 
less correspondence in handling complaints 
arising from such negligence. Postmasters 
are requested to check from time to time 
the procedure at their ofhces in order to 
furnish better service to patrons.” 


* * * 


This item from The New Yorker 
of June 29th needs no comment from 
us. Except that we have a funny 
feeling that the start of the third 
sentence has too many words. Sort 
of think the words “out there’ could 
have been eliminated: 


“A fellow in California has been run- 
ning an ad in the newspapers containing 
the unequivocal warning, ‘Last three days 
to send in your dollar.’ That’s all there 
was to the ad, except the man’s name and 
address. People out there being what 
they are, money poured in from all sides. 
The man bought a new house, a new car, 
installed a swimming pool, built a tennis 
court, and made sensational contributions 
to his favorite sun-worshipping _ sect. 
Within a reasonable time, the federals 
got after him, but they had to tell him 
frankly that they had been unable to find 
any law that he’d been violating. He 
saw the error of his ways, however, and 
agreed to withdraw the ad; said he 
didn’t want to go down in history as the 
one-man wrecker of what is sometimes 
known, and not without reason, as the 
Golden State.” 





Salutation Fill-Ins 


According to a July mailing made 
by Lewis Kleid of Mailings, Inc., 25 
West 45th Street, New York 18, re- 
cent tests conducted by large users of 
Direct Mail indicate that a good run- 
ning caption will produce orders at 
a lower cost than a typewritten fill-in. 


Here’s what Lewis Kleid says about 
it in his interesting letter: 


Kiplinger tested 8,000 identical letters 
half with fill-ins, half without, to secure 
subscriptions for their Washington News- 
letter. Results: 


Cost 
Quantity Mailed Trials % Per Order 
4000 (no fill-in) 61 1.52 $2.71 
4000 (fill-in) 71 =1.77 $3.55 


The filled-in letters produced more 
orders in this case but the cost per order 
was higher than the non-filled-in letters. 


Because of the shortage of lettershop 
typists, addressing and fill-in costs have 
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gone sky high . . . which is all the more 
reason why running captions or “Dear 
Reader,” “Dear Friend” or “Dear Cus- 
tomer” salutations should be used. 


A poorly filled-in form letter fools no 
one. The recipient knows that a person- 
alized multigraphed letter was not indi- 
vidually typed for him. Actually the ef- 
fect desired is negated when there is a 
noticeable difference in “color” between 
the fill-in and the body of the message 
—or there is a difference in alignment— 
or there are inaccuracies or misspellings 
in quick fill-in work. 

Reporter's Note: If Lewis Kleid 
is right, and we hope he is, it may 
solve a lot of production worries for 
the Direct Mail user. Prompt letter- 
shop service throughout the country 
is more difficult to secure today than 
at any time in the history of Dtrect 
Mail. We have been making an in- 
formal, unofficial survey of conditions. 
The lettershops are finding it increas- 


ingly difficult to get adequate help 

especially in the typewriting, 
addressing and fill-in departments. 
The help available is not as speedy, 
as accurate or as economical as in 
former days. “Temporarily, at least, 
until the situation is better, mailers 
should experiment with the so-called 
dummy fill-in. If your tests indicate 
that the dummy fill-in (divide your 
important first sentence into three 
short lines at top left) pulls better 
or as good as personally filled-in let- 
ters . . . then by all means use the 
dummy fill-in. It will get you re- 
plies at a lower cost and it will help 
lettershops out of a production jam. 
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20 YEARS FREE-LANCE 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL- BY MAIL 


Ray THomPpson 


6 GREENWOOD AV. WYNCOTE PA. 
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Direct Mail 


This reporter sang, “Oh! What a 
Beautiful Morning” on July 17, 
1946. As I listened to the early morn- 
ing primary returns over the radio, | 
called to the family, “Direct Mail 
wins again. Montana has rejoined 
the Union.” 


No matter what your political be- 
liefs, every reader of The Reporter, 
every producer and user of the mail, 
should pay some attention to what 
happened in Montana. It was a clean 


cut demonstration of the power of 
Direct Mail. 


It was also a clean cut demonstra: 
tion that Direct Mail can be used 
to counteract destructive propaganda. 


More than three months ago, the 
good people of Montana who were 
tired of having their state belittled 
by the reputation of Senator Whee- 
ler, decided that they would band 
together and support one outstanding 
and progressive candidate. This re- 
porter had the pleasure of meeting 
Judge Leif Erickson ... a solid, sub- 
stantial, honest citizen. The Judge 
told me many intimate details of the 
situation . . . how Wheeler practi- 
cally controlled all the newspaper and 
radio publicity outlets of the state. 
The Judge had come to the conclu- 
sion that the only way to beat Senator 
Wheeler was through the mail . . » 
the only way to tell the voters the 
truth was through the mail. We gave 
him our advice about building a 
campaign. 


The Montana committee did not 
have much time nor a great deal of 
financial support. 


But some money was _ raised 
through the mail. The local commit- 
tee was able to tell the story of Sen- 
ator Wheeler and his opponent in 
printed pieces. ‘These pieces were 
mailed or delivered in some manner 
to practically every voter in the state 
of Montana. In spite of newspaper 
antagonism and local radio silence, 
the voters of Montana went to the 
polls on July 16th and removed from 
office one of the worst misusers of the 
franking privilege. 


In mid-afternoon of the 17th, when 
Wheeler had conceded his defeat, we 
sent the following telegram to Judge 
Erickson: 
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Wins Again 


a report by H. H. 


“Congr atula- 
tions. We should 00 


have Kate Smith Ne 







sing tonight a new__ 
version—God Bless aS. 
America, M ont- / ” 
ana and Lief 


Erickson,” 


I don’t believe 
that the voters of 
Montana will be 
disappointed if =— 
Erickson is elected in the fall. You 
can depend upon it that he will not 
misuse of the United States mail.’ He 
will not play with the forces of 
intolerance. 


I think there is a lesson here, too, 
for all users or misusers of the mail. 
If any of you are keeping a score 
sheet, it. must be becoming evident 
that the misusers of the mail in Con- 
gress are dropping by the wayside. 
Hamilton Fish was defeated two years 
ago. The campaign staged by his 
opponent, Augustus Bennet, was car- 
ried out skillfully through the mail 
or the printed word delivered by 
means other than the mail. Bennet 
won in spite of newspaper and ma- 
chine opposition. Other frank mis- 
using Congressmen have gone to 
oblivion — Robert Reynolds, North 
Carolina; Stephen Day, Illinois; 
Rush Holt, West Virginia; J. C. Oli- 
ver, Maine; George H. Tinkham, 
Massachusetts; Jacob ‘Thorkelson, 
Montana; Gerald Nye, N. D. 


We may not be able to get a revi- 
sion of the regulations governing the 
use or the misuse of the franking 
privilege, but the fear of losing their 
jobs may prevent many Congressmen 
from selling the use of their free 
franking privilege. 


If any readers of The Reporter are 
interested in supporting honest, pro- 
gressive candidates in the coming elec- 
tion (no matter what party), we 
suggest that you study the technique 
used in the anti-Fish and anti-Whee- 
ler campaigns. Then supply your 
knowledge of Direct Maii to the job 
of telling the voters the truth. De- 
mocracy is a good institution. The 
people may get confused by a lot of 
hullabaloo and propaganda . . . but 
give them the truth by mail, and you 
will get a sane reaction. 





ANNOUNCING A CHANGE 


Here’s a clever letter, which must 
have gotten the desired attention: 


Me and the Telephone Company “has 
been in a fight.” 


Naturally, I was in the right. 
Naturally, the Telephone Company won. 


I said, “Our line is too busy too often 
and I either want you to show us how 
we can quit talking so much or else give 
us one of those two way jobs like the 
National Cash Register or Wright Field.” 


The Telephone Company said, “Your 
trouble is, you have too much business 
nowadays ... you ought to have less 
business.” , 


“What do you want me to do,” I 
asked, “go back to the days when I didn’t 
pay your bills?” 


“Say no more,” said the Company, 
“you'll have another phone. If one is 
busy the other will ring. After today 
your number is Fulton 1166.” 


“Oh, no,” I said. “Fulton 8211’s our 
number. It’s always been our number. 
Everybody knows it’s our number. We 
won't give it up. I don’t care who you 
are, you big bully ... Our number stays 
Fulton 8211.” 


“Fulton 1166,” it said. 
“Fulton 8211,” I said. 
“Fulton 1166...” 
“Fulton 8211...” 


I had the last word ... because at this 
point, I hung up. 


* * * 
This afternoon a man came in the ofhce 
with a screwdriver. 
“Who are you?” I said. 
“I’m here to take out your telephone, 


I understand you don’t want it any 
more ag 


Well, that’s why I’m writing this letter 


to you. After today, our telephone num- 
ber is Fulton 1166. 


Call it often. 


John D. Yeck, Graphic Service 
234 Talbott Bldg., Dayton 2, Ohio 


BUSINESS REPLY 
ENVELOPES 


The July issue of Envelope Econo- 
mies, h.m. of the Tension Envelope 
Corporation, 345 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y., is devoted 
exclusively to a round-up of informa- 
tion and tests on the use of business 
reply envelopes. It should make a 
good addition to any Direct Mailer’s 
idea file. Get a copy by writing your 
local ‘Tension manager. 
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QUESTION FROM A 
SUBSCRIBER 


The question: 


Have there been any surveys or 
studies made on business cards? For 
instance: is there any indication of 
personal or organizational preferences 
as to size, stock, colors, typography ? 
What is the most suitable card for 
executives? For salesmen? 


The answer: 


We do not know of any survey on 
business cards. Maybe there should 
be one. Most firms stick to the stand- 
ard, dignified, engraved type of card. 
The top officials seem to favor a con- 
servative card, with a minimum of 
information. As they go down the 
line, the information contained on the 
cards seems to be less restrained. 


We have seen salesmen’s cards 
with four-color illustrations of the 
plants they represent, and an entire 
listing of the products handled. An- 
other idea used quite a bit for sales- 
men’s cards is a background illustra- 
tion of the plant, overprinted with 
copy. We've seen a number of ex- 
amples of miniature booklet calling 
cards. Inside pages list products or 
services and usually show illustrations. 
Actually, it all boils down to the per- 
sonal preferences of the organizations 
themselves. Personally, we feel thar 
the business card could be used to 
better advantage. No reason at all 
why they shouldn’t be brightened up, 
and especially in the case of cards 
used by sales representatives. But, 
business cards seem to fall in the same 
category as checks. People keep on 
using the same old style. 


GOVERNMENT COPY 


Kiplinger’s Washington Newslet- 
ter praised the “bang up job” recently 
produced by the War Assets Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. It is a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘“‘How, What, 
Where to buy government War Sur- 
pluses.” 


There’s nothing surprising about 
the news . . . because James Grady 
is handling the policy-making for such 
undertakings. He was the man behind 
the humanizing public relations pro- 
gram in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 
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MERCURY-LITH ROLLERS 
For Multilithing Machines 

You'll be amazed at the improvement in 

quality of the jobs you run, when you 

switch to Mercury Rollers. They pro- 

vide smoother, cleaner impressions, and :f 

they cut way down on paper spoilage. | 


MERCURY-LITH BLANKETS 
For Multilithing Machines 

Here’s a blanket cut to fit your press; 

and made exactly like the blankets for 

giant lithograph presses. Naturally, they 

outperform ordinary duplicator blankets. 


MERCURY-GRAPH ROLLERS 


For Multigraphing Machines 
If you are fussy about the jobs you turn 
out, and are satisfied only with perfect 
reproduction, this is the roller for you. 
It is a special, deluxe, custom-quality 
accessory — at a price no higher than 
ordinary rollers. 
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Scrapbook 


by JAMES M. MOSELY 


Have you swapped yarns around a 
country store this summer? Brings 
back memories of “golden” days when 
the Country Store was a central link 
in Democracy another boyhood 


memory like the ole swimmin’ hole! 


Such atmosphere is recaptured by 
Vrest Orton, artist, back from the 
wars with his new “Vermont Coun- 
try Store” (name registered 5 years 
ago) direct by mail to well-to-do 
consumer. (He also has re-created 
and set up an actual Country Store.) 


First catalog has a wood-cut cover 
showing village philosophers around 
pot-bellied stove, cracker barrel, dog 
near hearth, old-fashioned kerosene 
hanging lamps, etc. 


Copy is folksy countryman talk; 
frank as a Vermonter can be. Handy 
order form front and back inside 
covers. 


You'll be hearing more from mail 
entrepreneurs who stir sentiment as a 
swingback from war realism! 


* * * 


One mailer is using a triple-card 
questionnaire to active subscribers to 
poll their opinions on general business 
problems. ‘There is a postscript to the 
printed note and a couple of squares 
to check for 1- or 2-year renewal at 
present rate (before rate advance). 


A low-pressure, low-cost device, to 
maintain reader interest, obtain edi- 
torial material, increase profits on 
renewals. Swell-done! 


A letterhead-printed on paper hand 
towel stock, perforated top and bot- 
tom “samples” a Clever idea for letter- 
heads for personal use created by 


IWVit’'s End, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
As foot-note philosophy, the letter- 
head quotes Mark Twain: 


“Let us be thankful for the 
fools—but for them the rest of 
us could not succeed.” 


14. 


Notes from a 
Nail Selling 











The secretary to the Boss can ‘make 
or break his reception to many a 
mailing. 


Wonder who'll be first with a spe- 
cial insert to her to persuade her to 
pass on the message to her “master’’? 
(Reporter's Note: Somebody did it 
some time back. Think it was Jim- 


mie James of N. B.C.) 


* * * 


I’ve always admired the Automatic 
Renewal System of United Business 
Service, Boston. 


Wording on order form makes it 
automatic for “‘prospect” to get bill 
and pay right along in 6-month units 
without having to be signed up all 
over all the time. A masterpiece of 
clear thinking. 

* * * 


People still like to get checks— 
there’s a pleasant tingle to receiving 
one ... more mailers should use illus- 
trations of checks to dramatize selling 
points on money to be earned or saved 
by accepting the offer. 

| * * + 

New postwar wrinkle: 

Form letters to be processed over 
the name of well known personages 


of stage, screen, radio, sports and arts 
(probably by healthy “ghosts”’). 


New idea is brainchild of Famous 
Names, New York City, I hear. 


* * * 


Thermometer’s 85. Many a Direct 
Mail planner’s perspiring plenty 
while visualizing enticing offers, copy 
layouts for mail pieces and catalogs 
to win cold Christmas buyers. 

Earlier the better on mailings, expe- 
rience shows. Yes, as early as Septem- 
ber or October to win out over 
competitors. 

* * . 

Swell yarn in Satevepost recently 
on how the Book of the Month Club 
made mail order-Direct Mail history 





and how it functions now as one of 
the great mail order successes of all 
time. 


It’s to be reprinted to go to all 
Book of the Month Club subscribers. 
Perhaps Edith Walker up there, 
who’s mentioned in it, could dig up 
an extra reprint. 


I was especially impressed with the 
Book of the Month Plan of assigning 
a special correspondent to handle all 
mail matters, etc., for a definite group 
of members. 


Few mail firms go that far but it 
should “pay off.” 


* * * 


The buyer starts by ordering a $2 
item. 


Next he is “‘traded up” to $3 or $5. 
After that, he is sold a $10 unit. 


Each time he buys by mail his name 
is moved to a new section of the list 
and removed from the section where 
he last purchased. 


Therefore, he only appears on the 
total list once. Actually, he may have 
bought one to ten times. 


This is how some mail order list 
owners prevent duplication in their 
own and outside mailings. 

* x * 


Much magazine, newspaper and 
radio advertising is prepared after sur- 
veys of the consumer to find out what 
the public wants. Much space adver- 
tising is checked for readership after 
publication. 

Almost no Direct Mail is prepared 
after field research or checked by it. 
Therefore, much Direct Mail still is 
prepared “on hunch” or “in the dark.”’ 


How much can be learned in ad- 
vance of what people think and want 
is explained, with an outline of ad- 
vanced techniques used by the Office 
of Opinion Research, Princeton, in a 
new book, “Gauging Public Opinion”’ 
($3.75) by Prof. Hadley Cantril 
(Princeton University Press). It 
shows how to set up small consumer 
samples, how to interview, how to 
check for bias, and some remarkable 
figures and charts on changes of pub- 
lic opinion during the war associated 
with various stimuli. ‘The book is 
designed for the executive or student 
interested in rather technical and sci- 
entific study of consumer reactions. 
It is dedicated to George Gallup who 
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has done so much pioneering in field 
research. 


Perhaps one of the most significant 
chapters for the mail seller is that 


Direct Mail as a whole, although 
progressive in mail order channels 
where results are weighed and meas- 
ured from many points of view, still 
is at the kindergarten stage so far 
as knowing what the reading public 
really wants. So far, Direct Mail 
has not kept pace with some other 
media in this direction. Mail order 
itself could stand stiff doses of prac- 
tical research . . . and profit from it! 


SPEAKING OF 
HOUSE MAGAZINES 


According to the July issue of Stet, - 


the h.m. for house magazine editors, 
published by The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 


there is now a full fledged, recognized 
and accredited college course for house 
magazine editors. This course has 
been brought into being by the Okla- 


ing out the thirty-six-month curriculum. 
He points out the newness of the field, 
sketches its growth in recent years, tells 
of the opportunities it presents for stu- 
dents. A copy of the interesting bulletin, 
further information on the course, may 
he obtained by writing Professor Trout. 


INCREASED READERSHIP 
OF HOUSE MAGAZINES 


Here’s an interesting item we pick- 
ed up in the July issue of Hospitality, 
h.m. of American Hospital-Medical 
Benefit, 1300 Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Michigan, editor, Orville E. Reed: 


MILLIONS OF READERS 


“House Organs” in the United States 
have a total circulation in excess of 53 
million readers, which is twice the com- 


bined circulation of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, American Weekly, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


In case you are unfamiliar with the 


Li which analyzes and explains the — = ay — term “House Organ” we might point out 
& ° ° ° ° ° : ? . - 2) a he s¢ — y , 
2 sweeping optimistic and _ negative ee, See genera een Sere ae ee that HOSPITALi#y is one—a regularly 
i ds thich lets ° dergraduate training for the indus- scheduled publication issued by an asso- 
f a. Se Seen the nation, often trial editor of the future. Savs Stet: ciation or business concern designed to 
: seemingly without logical reason, and —— ; build a bridge of understanding between 
i which cause mail merchandisers much Professor Clement E. Trout, head of the buyer and seller, build good will and 
if worry over what selling conditions Department of Technical Journalism, cites simplify the selling process. 

. will be at any one time. the cooperation of industrial editors — The survey conducted by the National 
"3 and representatives of industry in work- Council of Industrial Editors, which un- 


covered the facts mentioned above, fur- 
ther states that there will be a 25% 
increase in house organ readers in 1946. 
And it seems that the reasons for the in- 
creased popularity of this form of public 
relation are: (1) Industry has found that 
indirect selling and good will building as 
performed by the house organ creates 
wholesome acceptance for a product or 
service. (2) The selling process is simpli- 
fied when barriers have been broken down 
by the house organ and a background of 
understanding has been created. (3) 
Prospects enjoy reading selling propa- 
ganda when it is dished up in attractive, 
interesting form. 

The first job of the house organ is to 
get and hold the attention of readers— 
month after month. To do this it must 
contain 80% non-commercial entertain- 
ment or instruction and but 20% adver- 
tising. And its editorial content must 
be of a caliber that compares favorably 
with that of the national magazines. 
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_ FOR ADVERTISING PRINTING 
My S Typical of Ecusta paper’s versatility in serving printing requirements is this 
KC unique self-mailer questionnaire “Snap Yourself’ crisply printed black and 


yellow on Ecusta Bible, 30 Ib. 


Says U. S$. CAMERA’S advertising director, Walter L. McCain .. . “Much of the 
great success of the survey, we believe, was due fo the unusual self-mailing 
feature. Ecusta Bible proved particularly effective because of its whiteness, 
opacity and light weight. It withstood the mail handling commendably.” 


Modern, distinctive, functional — Ecusta Bible provides an exceptional background 
for fine typography. Use it with confidence for advertising printed matter, de luxe 
editions, Bibles, rate and data books, price lists, mailing pieces, encyclopedias, 
catalogs and annual reports. Available now, Ecusta paper is sold by leading 
merchants from coast-to-coast in U. S. and Canada. | 
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FOR CRYING OUT LOUD 


$5; 






————} 


Here’s an interesting report from 
the sales manager of a midwestern 
manufacturer. His name must be 
omitted as we don’t want him to lose 
a valuable customer. 


The report: 


Enclosed is a letter we received in the 
mail a few days ago which we thought 
you would enjoy. This firm has been 
a good customer of ours for some years 
and to the best of our knowledge, all of 
the orders we received from them have 
come to us as a result of third class mail. 


The exhibit was dittoed on the lith- 
ographed letterhead of The Juvenile 
Shoe Corporation of America, i221 
Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
It read: 


TO THE CONCERNS WHO 
SPECIALIZE ON SENDING MAIL 
UNDER tic AND 1%c POSTAGE 


Gentlemen: 


Please take us off your mailing list, as 
we throw in the wastebasket all letters that 
do not reach us by first-class mail, feeling 
that we cannot waste time reading second 
and third-class mail. 


Yours very truly, 
. 
The Juvenile Shoe Corp. 


Reporter's Note: The letter was 
unsigned but initials at bottom left 
revealed that a C. F. R. wrote this 
masterpiece. Just drop the “Shoe” 
out of the company name and every- 
thing will be hunky-dory. C. F. R. 
has probably not “wasted time’”’ read- 
ing anything. 


MORE ABOUT CRYING 
OUT LOUD 


An advertising agency executive 
should know how to write a letter. 
Sometimes we can overlook a stuffy 
unimaginative press release about 
some new product, or some new ac- 
count. Maybe it is written by some 
hack who is tired of the whole thing 
anyway. 


But, when the press release is ac- 
companied by a letter from an official 
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of the agency the letter itself 
ought to show some sort of good 
business sense. 


Here is a letter recently received 
by The Reporter from the official of 
an advertising agency. We don’t have 
the heart to give you his name. 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


We believe the enclosed news release 
is self-explanatory and would like to 
ask that you consider it for publication 
in the Editorial Columns of an early 
edition. ' ) 

We are enclosing a glossy photograph 
for your convenience in making a cut. 
You are privileged to invoice the cost 
of this cut to this office if such is your 
policy. 


May we ask that you advise us of your 
acceptance or rejection of this article, 
and if you will be so kind, send us a 
tear sheet of the article, when and as it 
is published, for our files. 


Your kind consideration to this matter 
will be highly appreciated by both our 
client and ourselves. ' 

(signed). 


The class will now come to atten- 
tion! Get out your pencils. Underline 
all of the we, our and us’s. Circle all 
of the pat, stodgy, unbusinesslike 
phrases. Or, just draw a blue pencil 
through the entire letter. 


Is there anything about this letter 
which sells the importance of the news 
to the publisher! It is a selfish letter. 
It is an arrogant letter. Or is it just 
another case of an agency blackjack- 
ing the publisher for free space? 


All that letter needs is a P.S. read- 
ing, “You better run an item or you 
wont get an advertising contract.” 


e 
DIRECT MAIL AWARD 


At the 15th Annual Conference of 
the National Advertising Agency 
Network, held in Colorado Springs 
June 12 to 16, various awards were 
made for advertising campaigns. 


In the Direct Mail division, first 
place went to the Howard Swink 
Advertising Agency, Marion, Ohio, 
for a Direct Mail campaign for the 
Towmotor Corporation. An award 
of excellence was given to Henry J. 
Kaufman & Associates, Washington, 
D. C., for a Capital Radio Engineer- 
ing Institute campaign, and the Purse 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
received an award of merit for their 
campaign for the Chattanooga Box & 
Lumber Company. 


ANOTHER COLLECTION 
LETTER 


We take the following from the 
July issue of the always good Wolf 
Magazine of Letters, hm. of The 
Wolf Envelope Company, 1749 East 
22nd Street, Cleveland 1, Ohio: 


A country shopkeeper makes a de- 
termined effort to bring his slow- 
paying customers into line. (From 
Quote.) 

January 14, 1946 


DEPT—COLLECTION 
To All Citizens of Green Valley: 


All persons indebted to our shop are 
requested to call and settle. All indebted 
to our shop and not knowing it are re- 
quested to call and find out. Those know- 
ing themselves indebted and not wishing 
to call are requested to remain in one 
place long enough for us to catch them. 


Green Valley Grocery. 


MAILING LISTS 


H. J. (Hig) Higdon of Phoenix 
Metal Cap Company, 2444 West 16th 
Street, Chicago 8, Illinois, is now 
incensed about another topic. Here’s 
what he says: 


For their curiosity value, I send you 
three enclosures: (1) From a mailing 
list organization soliciting my business. 
Note the improperly addressed envelope. 
(2) From a printing organization com- 
menting on Direct Mail. Note that the 
letter is poorly and incompletely ad- 
dressed. (3) An envelope from a pub- 
lication requesting contributions. Note 
incomplete address. 


Such incidents are not new to you, I 
am sure; but here is one of the reasons 
Direct Mail occasionally gets a bad name. 
It does not matter what is said, or how 
it is said—if the mailing piece is poorly 
addressed it will be received in the same 
spirit, if it is received at all. 


Hig’s exhibits are pretty bad .. . 
especially from the mailing list house, 
which starts its letter, “Better lists 
will step up your Direct Mail Re- 
sults.” Mailing list houses, of all 
users of the mail, should have their 
list, letter perfect. But, we'll admit 
that mailing list problems are one of 
the most difficult phases of Direct 
Mail today. We will be glad to have 
letters from readers, telling us what 
they are doing to correct, revise and 
bring their lists up to date. 
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Announcing Two Valuable Books... 


for students, or beginners of any age, in 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


a DOGS THAT 
CLIMB TREES 


by HENRY HOKE 
ee Sx 7% 


a Two Styles: 
RAS 
Nez PED OS’ 

. J 


NG Paper Bound.......... $1.00 

aaia\dy LBS Case Bound........... $1.50 
Ve. 

(Oia . 


i Sol 
=s /=_ “Nims 
AP wae 
crew of the growth, power and pos- 


sibilities of Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising. 


An intimate, personal story 


tw HENRY HOKE 





HENRY HOKE, Editor of The Reporter of Direct Mail 
Advertising and author of Black Mail and It’s A Secret, has 
put into print the personal experience episodes he has told 
to student groups and to individuals who requested his advice 
on “how to get into Direct Mail.” It is not a textbook. It is 
simply an easy-to-read historical background of the author’s 
experience in learning a complicated profession for which no 
textbook existed. 

Dogs That Climb Trees is informal and breezy ... but in 
the twelve episodes, the writer is able to include many of 
the basic principles and the pitfalls which the neophyte 
should understand before undertaking a more intensive study 
of the subject. 

The story will probably not be liked by stuffed-shirts. But 
it is an honest effort to take the bunk out of the delicate 
process of giving advice to earnest newcomers . . . without 
shattering too many illusions. 








(2) Getting the Right Start in 


DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


by HARRIE A. BELL 








ee 6x9 
Getting 
the Right Cloth bound textbook style 
bilelal 
am eek 44 aakicke awe $4.00 
e 


A complete study course in 
the basic fundamentals of all 
phases of Direct Advertising. 


HARRIE A. BELL, Philadelphia creator, producer and 
teacher of Direct Advertising, has for the first time put into 
printed words a clear, step-by-step presentation of a difficult 
subject. His straight-forward style is not too difficult for a 
beginner to grasp, and yet the material is broad enough to 
give him a comprehensive foundation on which to build. 

Fundamentals are discussed, explained and properly related 


to each other. No one phase or subject is overstressed. It 
is the ideal book for beginners. 


Harrie Bell has given this identical course for a number of 
years at the Charles Morris Price School of the Poor Richard 
Club in Philadelphia. The students (of all ages) have been 
enthusiastic about it. In first printed form, the course ran 
serially in THE REPORTER of Direct Mail Advertising. 
Now it is available in textbook style. with a special supp/e- 
ment devoted to training for house magazine work and a job 
chart showing possibilities in the entire advertising field. 


Both of these books have been highly praised by leaders in advertising, by | 


)} teachers of marketing and by the beginners for u hom the books were intended. 
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A REPORTER MONTHLY FEATURE 


ONE ADVERTISING MAN 
TO ANOTHER 


A Critical Analysis of Advertising 
as Seen by George Kinter 


Dear Henry: 


Senator Robert Taft has at last 
stuck his neck out too far. He might 
be forgiven for heading a small group 
of Tories who are driving the better 
element from the Grand Old Party. 
He might be forgiven for his slurs 
and slanders of the administration and 
for his opposition to every bill that 
would benefit the public at large. He 
might even be forgiven for his fight 
to kill the OPA in order to line the 
pockets of his backers at the expense 
of the public at large. But never, 
never, will he be forgiven for infer- 
ring that advertising people are not 
concerned with facts. 


He has placed his neck right smack 
on the chopping block because there 
are those among his own little band 


of followers who will not stand for 
such slander of the profession they 
help to dominate. 


It may be that Robert just forgot 
himself for the moment — forgot 
whose side he was on when he made 
the statement over the air that “Mr. 
Bowles is an advertising man and is 
not concerned with facts.” 


Before this reaches print, Robert 
may be forced to retract his state- 
ment.* Already he is being criticized 
by a segment of the advertising press 
for his slanderous remark—his_ knife 
thrust into the backs of some of his 
most enthusiastic supporters. 


This calumnious remark from Big 
Business’ Best Friend, following so 
closely on the heels of The Hucksters 
exposé of the inside workings of ad- 
vertising and radio 
is causing the fear 





Complete Lists by 


or TOWN. 
By MAKE or 
YEAR MODEL. 





Zanesville, Ohio 





2,000,000 
UHIO AUTO-AND | = 


COUNTY, CITY 


Addressing and complete mailing jobs 
promptly handled. 


CAPACITY 100,000 DAILY 


Ohio Motor List Company 
320 Richards Bldg. 


that “advertising 
will very quickly 
face the gravest 
and most. serious 
public relation 
problem in _his- 


It is really some- 
thing to worry 


TRUCK OWNERS | esc 


I don’t think that 
the public will be 
greatly influenced 
by such books as 
The Hucksters or 
the writings of Do 
Gooders who want 
advertising’s house 
cleaned, exposés of 


New lists annually from license applications. the Better Busi- 


ness Bureaus. or 
even the findings of 
the Federal Trade 
Commission, but 
when such an au- 
thority as QOhio’s 
Senator Robert A. 
Taft, who knows 
the inside working 
of big business, in- 
fers that advertis- 
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ers do not stick to facts, it is bound to 
give the public something to think 
about. 


It would be a sorry day for adver- 
tising if the public doubted for a 
moment that two out of three women 
can have a more lovely complexion in 
fourteen days by using Palm Olive 
Soap or that more doctors smoke Cam- 
els than any other cigarette. Adver- 
tising would indeed face a serious 
problem if the public refused to 
accept the “Proof Positive” presented 
by the makers of Raleigh cigarettes 
or would question the “‘proved”’ claims 
for Colgate shaving cream. 


One editorial on the subject of the 
Senator’s hasty statement, suggests 
that “perhaps it is time advertising 
men and advertising interests became 
vocal, even to the point of pugna- 
ciousness, in’ denying and _ refuting 
slanders on their business.” 


However, I don’t believe that is 
the proper procedure. Denying and 
refuting, even pugnaciously, is never 
very convincing. It takes more than 
that to clear a man in a court of law 
and I think it will take more than 
that to clear advertising in the court 
of public opinion. 


While I hate to admit it, Henry, 
there just might be a grain of truth 
in the Senator’s statement. Being close 
to big business interests, that have 
become big through advertising, he 
is in a good position to lay a finger 
on those who are not concerned with 
facts and he probably had those in 
mind when he was on the air. 


Of course you and I and others 
close to advertising know that not 
all advertising men are unconcerned 
with facts, but denying and refuting 
charges made against advertising will 
prove as futile as denying and refut- 
ing charges against the G.O.P. due 
to the actions of those who domi- 
nate it. 


As I see it, house cleaning is the 
only solution for the problem faced 
by both advertising and the political 
party that Mr. Taft’s clique domi- 
nates. Some one or some group must 
have the courage to point out the 
vermin that infest both houses and 
encourage some effort to exterminate 
it. 


I have no patience with advertising 


* Footnote by H. H.: Just in time to allow a 
footnote. Advertising Age, page 40, July 22nd 
issue, reports that Taft retracted. But his 
retraction makes as little sense as original 
statement. 
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journals that weep in their beer be- 
cause of nasty things people say about 
advertising. [hey are sitting in a 
spot where they could do something 
about correcting conditions that gen- 
erate nasty comments. They could 
point fingers directly at advertisers 
who are wrecking public confidence 
as a whole, but with a few exceptions 
they have dealt only in generalities. 


Decent and honest advertisers who 
are concerned with facts could also 
do more about correcting conditions 
than merely applaud the annual re- 
statement of principles adopted by the 
Advertising Federation of America. 
These principles call upon advertis- 
ing to “provide buying information 
completely and accurately; to tell the 
truth and avoid misstatements, de- 
ceptions, unsubstantiated claims, un- 
founded testimonials, bad taste, dis- 
paragement of competing goods and 
offensive and annoying practices.” 


The decent and honest members of 
this great Federation, who are con- 
cerned with facts, could point uner- 
ringly at those who are not and say: 
“Be good or get out.” 


If proper publicity was given to 
members who are not abiding by the 
“principles” it would do more in 
winning public respect and confidence 
than all the “pugnacious denials and 
refutations”’ that could be printed or 
aired. 

* * * 

I wish I could be as nonchalant on 
the subject of singing commercials as 
Mrs. Roosevelt. When asked: ‘Don’t 
you think that the radio’s singing 
commercials are a reflection on the 
intelligence of the American people ?” 
Mrs. Roosevelt replied: 


“No, I do not think they are a re- 
flection on the intelligence of the 
American public but I think perhaps 
they are an indication that the aver- 
age advertisers think that the Ameri- 
can buying public is attracted to his 
wares by somewhat juvenile methods. 
The advertiser may be right, and 
who am I to criticize, for J rarely 
buy anything which I hear advertised 
over the radio.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt has, I believe, ex- 
pressed the attitude of thousands of 
intelligent people. They have _ be- 
come fed up with methods used by 
some advertisers to sell their products 
to those in the lower brackets of in- 
telligence, that they are turning deaf 
ears and possibly blind eyes to all ad- 
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vertising, all of which is making it 
tougher and tougher for the advertis- 
ers who have worthwhile product in- 
formation that they would like to give 
users as well as prospective users. 


Not all radio advertising is bad, 
but we could name some of the good 
that has been discontinued, very likely 
because its sponsors sensed the grow- 
ing indifference to all advertising on 
the air. 


Just why advertisers feel it is neces- 
sary to annoy and insult intelligent 
people to sell their products is beyond 
understanding. Advertising can be 
put into words or form that would 
not insult yet be clearly understand- 
able, to anyone capable of earning the 
money it takes to buy the product 
advertised. 


Singing commercials are as silly 
and unnecessary as baby talk indulged 
in by some fond mamas. A_ baby 
would be as likely to say “Natch” to 
the query, “Would you like a little 
milk?” as it would if the mother 
worded the query, “Does momsies it- 


tle lovom dovom want a itty bitty 
miky ?” 


I will not question the results pro- 
duced by advertising that annoys a 
large number of people, but I am 
inclined to believe that results are 
secondary to many advertisers’ desire 
to top their competitors in cleverness. 


There is no field of endeavor so 
crowded with copy-cats as the adver- 
tising field. 


Let an advertiser come along with 
an original or “clever” idea and it 
won't be long until that idea is worked 
to death by those who have no orig- 
inality or ‘‘cleverness.”” While the 
singing commercial is not original 
with any of the present-day adver- 
tisers it has been worked to death 
because someone possibly remembered 
or was reminded of the commercials 
used to sell Beecham’s pills. 


The idea may not have been original 
with Beecham, who lived and moved 
and advertised his pills long before 
the advent of the radio. His singing 
commercials were incorporated in a 
hymn book he had printed and dis- 
tributed to churches. I remembered 
for years one of the commercials, but 
all but the last line has left me. It 





HOW TO STAND OUT IN THE 
MORNING MAIL! 


WHEN YOUR SALES MESSAGE is style... 
when you want to be extra sure that it 
won't end up in the wastebasket—see that 
it is printed on a paper of smart distinc- 
tion. Put your problem up to your printer. Paper is his bread and 
butter—he has the expert information you need at his fingertips. 
For fashion-wise promotions we're confident his selection will be 


of 25% rag 
of 2 weights 


f3 pastel shades 


and white 


Rie 








f Excellent printing surface for die-stamping, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress. 


When you want to KNOW...go to an expert! 


ising Papers 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 





J Exclusive pattern derived from 
Italian Handmade paper 


vy Envelopes in 6 sizes 
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Here is THE LIST f 
you need NOW e 


Again and again those who use our list tell 
us they get BETTER RESULTS. 


Luxury products, exclusive shops, financial 
and news services, book and magazine pub- 
lishers, money-raising campaigns .. . 


TEST IT NOW... 


34,000 Men and Women 
-—the Cream of New England's 
Mail Responsive People 
Carefully selected, kept accurate by daily 


attention,—effectiveness is doubly assured 
by cooperative scheduling. 


Your empty envelopes addressed at $12.50 
per M and returned promptly. A test of 
2.000 will convince you they are 


The ideal target for 
your next mailing 


Order thru your Broker or direct 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 


FOUNDED IN 1915 


219 FOREST STREET 
BABSON PARK 57, BOSTON, MASS. 














“Dear Sir: As a steam shovel oper- 
ator, yowll welcome our new OC-87411-AZ9 
Feather-Touch Clutch.” 


Are you reaching the 
right people, FOR YOU? 


For your next mail promotion, consider 
trying a carefully chosen list of the 
RIGHT people for you . .. not just 
names, but folks Known to be buyers of 
products or services similar to yours. We 
can locate such a list for you... among 
over 2,000 privately owned lists regis- 
tered with us and being added to all the 
time. They’re available on a low-rate 
rental basis. Tell us what you're sell- 
ing and we'll make suggestions without 
obligation. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC.) 
80 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 
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ended up: “One for man and one 
for beast.”” (I will be grateful to 
any reader of The Reporter who will 
brush up my memory.) 


As I recall, however, the church 
people didn’t take any more kindly 
to the Beecham’s singing commercials 
than radio listeners do to those that 
are now filling the air waves. 


But for radio listeners, relief is in 
sight. Tide reports the development 
of a gadget which will tune out radio 
commercials. A reader later informed 
Tide that he had had one in use for 
several years and that it works. It 
consists of a sound-operated-relay de- 
signed to operate only on a_ sharp 
brief noise, such as the clap of hands 
or a sharp whistle. The listener can 
silence his radio from his easy chair 
or any part of the room with a hand- 
clap as well as clap it back into 
action. 


A friend of mine points out, how- 
ever, that the smart broadcast boys 
could dévelop a clapping device which 
would go along with the commer- 
cials and neutralize the cut-off device. 
But we'll keep that thought a secret 
and maybe the broadcast boys won’t 
think of it. In the meantime I will 
try to contact the inventor and propo- 
sition him to give me sales rights to 
the gadget. If it sells for a dollar 
and I can get ten per cent cut I'll 
be able to retire in a year or two. 


At this point the mailman handed 
me “A Report on June 1946 Direct 
Mail Activities,” and I took time out 
to see if my report on “The Hucks- 
ters’ made print, and I thank you, 
kind sir, for giving it your stamp of 
approval. 


I appreciate very much your edi- 
torial statement that “we are not criti- 
cizing advertising just for the fun of 
taking cracks or for filling up space.” 
I can think of many things that would 
give me more fun than criticizing 
advertising, and I want your readers 
to know that I am not criticizing ad- 
vertising as a whole, or any particu- 
lar branch of it. 


There are six closely related fam- 
ilies that occupy the House of Adver- 
tising—they are known as Magazine 
Advertising, Newspaper Advertising, 
Radio Advertising, Industrial Adver- 
tising, Outdoor Advertising and Di- 
rect Mail Advertising. “hese fam- 
ilies could not live apart because they 








NEW MAIL ORDER 
CUSTOMERS 
for Fall and Winter 


can be multiplied by concentrating 
one-time mailings of one to ten 
million mail order pieces a year 
on the 


"Cream" Mail Order 
Customer Lists of 
Other Companies 


It’s a volume result producer of 
immense power! Can be tested at 
low cost. Checkable all the way. 
The MOSELY ORGANIZATION 
is nationally recognized for its in- 
tensive Service to Large-Volume 
Direct Mail Order Merchandisers. 


Write Dept. R-7 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


Mail Order & AAN 
Nagr  orm 
38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 


MOSELY delivers New 
Mail Order Customers 
In Large Volume 


EYE’CATCHERS 












Hie phete that reaches out and 
grabs the eye quickly guarantees a 
flying start towards profitable results. 
That's our job! We put a hundred 
new photo subjects on your desk every 
month ... all situations ... all types 
of business . . . all permeated with 
Pik’. Newest techniques .. . newest 
ideas . . . newest photography. If you 
have a finger in the creative’ pie of 
Sales Promotion EYE*CATCHERS will 
make your ads sing. Write for free 
proofs and details of money saving 
subscription plan. 
CLIP COUPON TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 














| FREE! .-- mail this oot. | 


| EYEX CATCHERS, Inc. 10 ¥2 E. 38th St., N.Y. 16 
Please send FREE proofbook referred to 
in ad. No obligations. 
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SELL BY MAIL 


With Actual Photos! 





This is a No. 4 “‘Tip-on’’ (Actual Size) 


Let genuine photographs of your prod- 
ucts or service work for you on sales 
letters, folders, circulars, ete. 


Any original photograph will reduce 
proportionately into six different sizes 
of “tip-ons,” gummed on reverse side. 


No. Size 500 1,000 2,000 5,000 
4 1%x2% $9.50 $14.75 $24.00 $50.00 


bo 


2%x3% 12.00 17.50 33.00 75.00 
3 1%x3% 10.00 15.00 42.00 60.00 
6 1%x1% 8.00 12.00 20.00 47.50 
9 1%x1% 7.00 10.00 18.00 40.00 
1 3%x5% 17.00 27.00 49.00 110.00 

We suggest you send us your original 

photograph, and we will gladly pre- 


pare samples without cost or obliga- 
tion. Seven to ten day service. 


2 
The Grogan Photo Co. 


Danville, Illinois 














NAMES OF EVERY KIND 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


We need your names— 
You need our names. 


Mailing Lists bought, sold, rented 
and envelopes serviced. 


Write for full information. 
“Dp wales eamped® 
Prompt service assured. 


National Mailing List Co. 


Farnsworth Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE REPORTER 


are too much dependent one upon the 
other. In general, they are decent 
and respectable families but they have 
their black sheep, and it is these black 
sheep that are giving the house a bad 
name. 


I live in this house and it makes 
me mad as hell when people cross the 
street or hold their nose when they 
pass it. Maybe is does stink a little, 
but it is the black sheep that make 
it stink, and I am going to do every- 
thing I possibly can to get rid of those 
black sheep or make them get rid of 
their odor. 


It certainly is gratifying to know 
that there is at least one national ad- 
vertising journal that has the guts 
to sponsor a bit of finger pointing at 
these black sheep. While most of 
the other publications editorialize in 
generalities about them they don’t 
name them, and I doubt if any of 
them would print an article in which 
names were named. 


Probably my criticisms have been 
directed more at the black sheep in 
the Radio family than those of any 
of the other families—if so, it is be- 
cause the stink they make carries 
further. 


People do not have to read ob- 
noxious advertising but they must 
listen to it when they seek radio news 
or entertainment. 


I have long contended that the ad- 
vertising press could clean up adver- 
tising if it had the courage it would 
take to throw the spotlight on those 
who are messing it up. 


Your publication has taken the 
lead toward that end, Henry, and 
may you gain a following. 


* * 


And now a bit of criticism of 
Direct Mail advertising—not an ob- 
noxious type, but a type that I think 
is not doing Direct Mail, as a whole, 
any good—a type of ‘“‘come-on” ad- 
vertising that goes into the ‘waste- 
baskets of the advertiser’s best pros- 
pects. 


The other day I received a letter 
from a well-known insurance com- 
pany advising me that it had a mechan- 
ical pencil for me with my name 
stamped on it. A goodly portion of 
the letter was used in boosting the 
merits of the pencil and I could have 
it by merely filling in and mailing the 
enclosed card. 
















MPAILING LISTS? 


BAL DUNHILL! 


Whom do you want to reach? 
Where ? How many? Dial Dunhill. 
Get the exact list you need promptly. 


SLELUSTRIAL and FINANCIAL 


Executives 
Treasurers 
Controllers 
Purchasing Agents 
Engineers 
Employees 


waranarged Servicemen 
et] UMers 


e Housewives 


e Civil Service People 
e Club Members 

e Association Members 
e Farm Famlies 


anyic Officials 


- @ City, State, Federal 


DUNHILL LIST CO., INC. 


565 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 
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Plaza 3-0833 


ACUMUDE 








WE DESIGN > > 
LETTERHEADS * LABELS 
BROCHURES * FOLDERS 
CATALOGS * YEARBOOKS 


WE DO > > 
ILLUSTRATING 
PHOTO RETOUCHING 


LETTERING * COLOR WORK 
OR ANY ART ASSIGNMENT 








ARROW SERVICE 


707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0.BOX 2217 - Saut Lake City, 13 UTAH 








———— ; 


CUSTOM-MADE... 


Whether you sell soap, sables, 
steel, sequins, or some special service, 
Ahrend Advertising is ‘‘hand-tailored" 
to your requirements. 

Your sales program—a single piece 
or a year's campaign—is planned 
and produced by expert craftsmen to 
achieve the desired results. 

Ask to see samples (no obligation, 
of course), of the successful Ahrend 
technique of ''custom-made' sales pro- 
motion. Call MUrray Hill 4-3411 or 
write TODAY. 


D. Hl. AHREND CO. 


CREATIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
333 E. 44th ST., N. Y. 17, MU. 4-341] 





HOW TO LIFT 
YOUR PROFITS! 


One mailer made more net last 
month from one-time rental ad- 
Gressing for a few high grade 
MOSELY MASS MAILER Clients 
than on his own merchandise. 


“MOSELY sends 
the CHECKS" 


and makes all arrangements nation- 
ally. You pay a small brokerage 
commission and just run off empty 
envelopes or stuffed mail. 


THOSE MOSELY CHECKS 
LOOK MIGHTY GOOD! Over 
16,000 have been sent. _MOSELY 
can boost YOUR PROFITS, too. 


Write Dept. R-7 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


} 4g 
Nail Order " H ; Tt /leadquarters 


36 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 


MOSELY sends the CHECKS! 
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The card would not only bring my 
pencil but some information concern- 
ing some form of insurance the com- 
pany wanted me to know about. 


‘Kid stuff,” says I, as I tossed the 
letter in the wastebasket. 


If this insurance company has a 
good proposition, I shouldn’t think 
it would have to offer a business man 
a gift to look into it. The offer will 
undoubtedly bring the company a lot 
of cards from people who are always 
on the alert for something for noth- 
ing, but any sales that result must 
be made from scratch by the high- 
pressure salesmen who will follow 
the pencils. 


Had this pencil been sent me along 
with a letter suggesting that I do 
a bit of figuring with it, it would 
have gotten ATTENTION. If. the 
letter had given me some figures to 
use, | would have shown some IN- 
TEREST. If the result of my fig- 
uring had shown the proposition to 
have merit, it might have created a 
DESIRE to know more about it, 
and I just might have been moved 
to ACTION in obtaining more in- 
formation. 


As it was, my desire for a cheap 
mechanical pencil was not. great 
enough to cause me to invite a fast- 
talking, long-winded salesman to call 
and take up my time on something in 
which I might not have any interest. 


Just one man’s opinion, Henry, 
which isn’t submitted as final. 


Geo. Kinter. 


x * # 
FLASH: Just learned that the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 


Association has adopted a revised code 
of practice, the first item being: “No 
advertising will be published if it is 
fraudulent, misleading or otherwise 
harmful.” For information on what 
is considered misleading, read your 
local paper. 
G. K. 
* 


HOW TO CORRECT YOUR 
MAILING LIST 


Reporter E. T. Houlihan, Assist- 
ant Sales Manager of Taco Heaters, 
Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., sends us sample of inter- 
esting, well done mailing just re- 
leased. Following copy appears on 


multigraphed letter: 








To Our Friends in the Trade: 
Will you help us? 


We’ve been checking Taco’s mailing 
list. You’re down to get advance infor- 
mation on Taco’s advertising, new prod- 
ucts, deliveries and new literature. 


But we’re wondering whether your ad- 
dress has changed since we last made a 
mailing to you. Maybe, too, someone else 
in your organization should be put on 
the list. 


And there’s one more thing that’s been 
bothering us for a long time. Have we 
your initials and your last name down cor- 
rectly? 


The enclosed post card is for your con- 
venience in helping us make sure you get 
Taco’s advance information promptly. 


Won’t you please mail it today? 
Thanks. 
Sincerely, 


E. T. Houlihan 
Assistant Sales Mgr. 


P.S.—If you can use a dozen Taco golf 
tees, let us know on the post card and 
we'll send them along. 


Little cartoon shown above is 
printed in left-hand margin of letter. 
oa 
NEW ADVERTISING 
CATALOG 


Our congratulations to The Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, on their latest cat- 
alog of Advertising and Sales Helps. 


This catalog was first made avail- 
able to Standard agents back in 1940. 
The new edition follows along the 
lines of previous editions and is a 
guide to increased sales through ad- 
vertising. It contains many sugges- 
tions for developing business through 
the use of the various forms of adver- 
tising, with special emphasis on Direct 


Mail. 


A complete working kit of special 
interest to all insurance people. . . 
but contains good ideas and sugges- 
tions for all Direct Mailers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





COPYFITTING SLIDE RULE 





COPYFITTING SLIDE RULE. Solve type- 
fitting problems easily. Set slide rule— 
read answer. It really IS that easy. Quick- 
Accurate-Direct Reading. $1.00 postpaid. 
Owen Taylor, 1608 Oakridge, Dayton 7, O. 





CREATIVE SERVICE 





GETTING OUT a mailing piece each 
month is not a routine job. Neither is it 
a full time job ... So why not hire creative 
brains and experience at a fraction of the 
salary you pay a routine man? Try it for a 
few months-—and let the return cards tell 


the story. M. A. POLLEN, 62 West 47th 





EQUIPMENT 





MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments —- Sold, 
Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 


Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 





HELP WANTED 





LONG ESTABLISHED Growing Mail 
Agency has openings for several men to 
train for its executive staff. Weekly pay- 
ment and liberal participation in profits. 
Must be willing to get hands dirty and 
run errands, or anything else on occasion. 
Any experience on office machines, adver- 
tising, publishing, accounting, or sales 


may be helpful. Apply in own handwrit- . 


ing, please. Box No. 121, The Reporter, 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





MAILING LISTS 





“NAMES OF EVERY KIND FROM EV.- 
ERYWHERE.” We need your names— 
You need our names. Mailing Lists bought, 
sold, rented and envelopes serviced. Write 
for full information. Prompt service as- 
sured. NATIONAL MAILING LIST CO., 
Farnsworth Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





MILLIONS OF TRIED PROSPECTS! 
Wide list coverage; also exclusive releases. 
Explain needs . . . or request Bulletin. 
Donner, Box 643-R, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 





RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
GRAPHOTYPE, Elite upper and lower 
case, for B plates, A.C. Motor. Excellent 
condition. Also Model 2700 Addressograph 
with automatic feed. A. D. Hersey, 881 
Central Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 
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MAILING SERVICE 


Berliner Mail Service offers its facili- 
ties for the mailing of letters, folders, 
books, magazines, catalogues, premi- 
ums, etc. ... we have an open capacity 
for the mailing of 1,000,000 pieces every 
month. ...Wecan handle the complete 
job, or any part of it—addressing, fold- 
ing, stuffing, metering and mailing Ist 
class, 2nd or 3rd class, including ma- 
terial for section 562 P. L. & R....If 
you have a mailing that must be done 
at a price—and, F-A-S-T!—Phone or 
write immediately. 


BERLINER MAIL SERVICE 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Phone: LExington 2-4745 
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SELL BY MAIL 


Let this successful mail order advertising When you think of mailing-lists— 
agency show you how to sell your merchandise, : 

books, courses, services, etc. think of GUILD 

The ARTWIL CO., Advertising 76 NINTH AVENUE 

24 West 48th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


MEdallion 3-0813 








Chicago Office, 7 So. Dearborn St. 


Visible Record “= *3*° 


Complete 
25 Card-Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 



































Kasy Use Handifax Cards only. Join together. Cost 
4 Quick File sheets of Cards on edge like paper in Sales 
Ss Flexible correspondence folders. Stock 
* e . 

SJ “Ae Durable = Visible Facts Inspire Profitable Acts. Ruled 
> > Portable Use half inch Visible Margin for Indexing Credit 
w ~»Y] Compact —Color Signaling—Visible Tabulation of Payroll 

= Y p ° ° ° ° is 
. Low Cost Vital information. Ten years national use. pyrehase 


» c ce 900 Cards one side Blank, one side Ruled Weenpeste 
-~ ree 6 x 4 in., $3.45; 8 x 4 in., $4.40; 10x 4in, 0 
ne hesstatnsllndsnent Time $5.30. Order now. Send no money. Satis- Collection 


=! —- “— faction guaranteed. ° 
Write for Catalog. 


ghee of Carts Ha ndifax —— net OB 
A GOOD TRICK «uc 


TWO BUTTONS and a STRING! 


A good trick and anyone can do it 
—one simple twist of the string 
*round the lower button of the 
Tension Tie envelope and everything’s 
under control—and locked in. 
Popular sizes carried in stock. Made 
in any size and paper. 


Rates aint 
ex + ¢ 
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TENSION 
TIE 
ENVELOPE 












‘TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
345 Hudson St. 23rd & Locust Sts. 500 South 5th St. 
Des Moines 14, lowa* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 

1912 Grand Ave. 19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Qriginally Berkowitz Envelope Co, 
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Ine It's easy to understand why printers 
SPRINGHILL TRIQ eset met tin 


the SPRINGHILL Trio— White Tag, Manila 


sounds the right note = “sweet 


. / . Made from 100% virgin bleached 
] | d | p rh () d rf | | n| ] y sulphate pulp, these paperboards offer 
brilliant appearance and unusual 
strength together with excellent 
- pressroom performance—either in 


letterpress or offset printing. 


These advantages, plus excellent folding 
qualities, have won for the SPRINGHILL 
Trio national acceptance for index 
cards, postcards, die cuts, tickets and 
menus, job tickets, hospital cards 


and similar uses. 


We wish we had sufficient stocks to sup- 





ply all those who find the SPRINGHILL 


Group of papers best for their heavy- 


duty needs. We are using all our 
operating facilities as the world’s largest 
maker of papers in our efforts to 
increase available quantities and to 
meet current demand. 

International Paper Company, 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








